BIOGRAPHICAL IKPORMATION FOR TRIBUNE LIBRARY PILES 


(Tribune people themselves are newsworthy. In order to bring Library 
files up to date and to have a background of reliable and accurate 
information this form is being circulated. Fullest details will be 
appreciated, Usa both sides of form if needed,) 


NAi\iE: 


Robert B. 

- „I,. 


3t inne tt 



ADDRESS; 


1766 V/oodhqven “ay, Oakland 11 


FAMILY (Parents’ names, brothers, sisters, husband, wife, children)* 

parents: I'/Ir, and lirs, Curtis R. Stinnett of I 64 I Grand Avenue Piedmont. 

brothers: Richard and Charles Stinnett 

sister : Nancy Stinnett 

wife: I^arguerite (Peggy) Stinnett, Children are: James and Colleen, 


BIRTHPLACE : DATE: Born Oakland, California, klarch 31, 1924, 

TRIBUNE: (Present position, others held here, when came to paper, awards 
and honors won, etc.) Photographer on Oakland Tribune, First 
did photography for tribune in high| school in 1940, 1941 1942, 
Worked for Tribune on Free Lance basis from 194^ to 1950, In 1950 
became a full staff photographer. Awards from National Press 

'Photographers Association in "spot news class"-it was just a 

citation. 


NEWSPAPER SERVICE ELSEVJHERE: 

None 

PUBLISHED VJORKS: (Books, Magazine articles) 


none 

AFFILIATIONS: (Chiorch, lodge, union, etc,) 

Oakland Tribune Editorial Employees Assn, 

~ - Cadti^ornin H vttrical Society, fe"Union ~ Leagetg " Clat T , ' Frlendg 

of Bancroft Library at U. C. National Press Photographers Assn, 
San Francisco-Oakland Press Photographer’s Assn, 

PUBLIC SERVICE: (Civil Defense, Chamber of Commerce, Red Cross, etc,) 

none 


MILITARY SERVICE: United States Navy from Dec 1942 to January 1946, 

Aboard USS San Jacinto aircraft carrier as Photographer’s 
Tiate First Class. With Third and Fifth Fleet, Task Force 5 S in 
EDUCATION: South Pacific. 

Grad Fremont High|| School June 1942. 

OTHER DATA OP INTEREST; 

none 













Because Tribune employees frequently make the news themselves, this form will 
be used to provide us with up-to-date and accurate information for all such 
occasions. Please complete in detail, type or print, and return to the 
Editorial Business Director's office. 

Date July 28, 1975 


FULL NAME 
ADDRESS: 


Robert B, Stinnett 


522 Kenmore Avenue Oakland Calif 94610 


BIRTHPLACE AND DATE: 


Oakland, California (Fabiola Hospt) 


DATE - LOCATION OF WEDDING: 


March 14, 1955 San Francisco 


SPOUSE'S NAME: 


Marguerite C. (Peggy) Stinnett 


March 51» 1924 


(St Marys Cath Chr) 


CHILDREN - NAMES AND BIRTHDATES: 


James C, Stinnett March 50, 1952 
Colleen Badagliacco April 25t 19^5 


Grandson: Rob|ftg|j,djgJjaogg^^^ 


OTHER FAMILY (Names and addresses of parents, brothers, sisters, etc.): 

Mr. and Mrs. Curtis Stinnett, Napa, California 
Brother: Charles Stinnett, Napa, Calif 

" Richard Stinnett Napa, Calif 

Sister Nancy Stinnett Napa, Calif 

TRIBUNE SERVICE (Date of employment, present position, others held here, 

awards and honors won, etc.): q. . . . (free lance) 

Started taking pictxires for Oakland Tribune 
while a student at Fremont High School in 1940. Became full time on Tribune 
in 19^8 to August 1957 . Left to work at Branden Enterprises. Returned 
^ C.U muuiHf lii -Ocitrober 1965. ' (Iforked at SF Pxamin e-dm- 1965V 

PRE- 


TRIBUNE CAREER HISTORY (Similar information as above): 


EDUCATION (Schools and colleges attended, graduation dates): 

Fremont High School Grad of June 1942 
classes at Uni of Calif Extension 


MILITARY SERVICE (Branch, dates, theater, medals, etc.): 

US Nanvy Photographer from Dec 1942 to January 1946. Served on USS San 

PUBLISHED WORKS (Books, magazine articles, etc,): 

Lifs, Time, Newsweek, NY Times, London Times, Look, Cosmopolitan 


AFFILIATIONS (Church, lodge, clubs, union, etc.): 

San Francisco Bay Area Press Photographers California Historical Society 
California Press Photographers Nor-Cal Nevada Winter Sports 

National Press Photographers Assn Writers Association 

SF News Guild (served at RA 1967) US Ski Writers Association 

PUBLIC SERVICE (Teaching, civic groups, political activities, etc.): 

Chairman, Assessment Standards Committee, 1966 Alameda County Grand Jury 

Member, Montdlair-Greater Oakland Democratic Committee 

Editor, The Grab Shot (Official Publ of SF Press Photographers) 1975 


PERSONAL DATA (Avocations, hobbies, spouse's career history, other areas of 
residence, etc.): 



















F^ye-Legged Fr<i 
To Enter Calaveras Jumps 


I was 


By ROBERT 

Berkeley, April 

fetched a frog one day, and took 
nim home, and he cal’lated .to edu- 
cate him; and so he never done 
nothing for three months but set in 
his back yard and learn that frog 
to .lump.”—The Celebrated Jumping 
Frog of Calaveras County by Mark 
Twain. 

About three months ago! almost 


ilTNNETT 

Anv like jumping f 

^ ®'^ery afternoon (prov 
. purchased a 50-cent tl 
which IS good for the ^season”) ^ 

tory®aV7« d‘° labJ 

th7 tlilf and watc! 

the tia ning exercises being con 
ducted in the back yard. 

learning to jump 

And don’t kid yourself — Mi s.s 


wiiee monins ago, almost ^ . .- 

to this very day. Dr. Robert Cornish, Iprp^n yourself — Mi s.s 

cf 1923 Dwight Way, was presented I nmnf Ifarning to jump! As 

with a frog by friends who live on Lr fvlp p^^^ish cites her record 
a ranrh npar lor cne past week which has shown 

an inrrppcp r\f : _, 


. « Kjj XJ.XCI 1 UJ 

• ranch near Modesto. 

Now the acquisition of a frog is 
not of Special news value to any 
newspaper, unless, of course, it hap¬ 
pens to be a five-legged frog. 

Such is the coincidence that Dr. 
Cornish’s frog IS a five-legged frog! 
EXPERT ON FROGS 

And by that same coincidence. Dr 
Comsh is an expert on frogs, and 
immediately recognized the poten¬ 
tialities of such a frog if it could be 
entered in the annual Jumping Frog 
Jubilee at Angels Camp to be held 
mis year in the Calaveras County 
town on May 14, 15 and 16. 

So with this in mind, the good 
doctor immediately contacted his 
lodge—the Berkeley Lodge of Elks, 
which took to the idea as fast as a 
fi'og will take to water. They gave 
him tho hop-to-it-signal. President 
pave Oliver of the Elks hit on the 
thought of selling sponsor tickets 
to cover training costs of Miss 
Qijcen Hope — that’s the moniker of 
the frog—with the funds collected 
in excess of training and entry fees 
• plus, it is hoped, the .$1000 first' 
prize) to be divided equally between 
the Schoonover Home for under¬ 
privileged children and the Berke- 
^y High School Football Shoe 
Fund. I 

The sponsor tickets, needless to 


an ^ oas showo 

an increase of eight inches over the 
previous days jump. Bearing in 
mind the amphibian’s sensational 
34-inch jump of yesterday, and a.s 
juming she will continue to out- 
Jimp .herself by eight inches per 
Berkeley Elks expect to 
cop that top, $1000 prize with at 
ICMt a 14-foot hop come this May 16 
Berkeley’s Mayor, Laurence L 
Cross, an interested spectator at 
•he training exercises, had this to 
say concerning Miss Green Hope’s 
new record; “She’s a whopper of a 
hopper." 
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might have doubted whether we 
had seen any actual horse and man 
at all ” 

While the San Francisco start 
left little to be desired in the way 
of color, the people of St. Joseph 
added their own bit by plucking 
the hair from the tail of the west¬ 
bound pony. The hairs made fine 
souvenirs. 









gouvenirs. 

When the west-boinKr rider ar¬ 
rived in San Francisco on April 
14, 1860, the city went wild. A 
plaque erected by the Native Sons 
of the Golden West at the south¬ 
west corner of Montgomery and 
Merchant Streets tells this story: 

“The first Pony Express rider to 
reach San Francisco on the final 
relay, carrying mail from St. Jo¬ 
seph, Missouri, to California, ar¬ 
rived in this city April 14, 1860, 
aboard the river steamer ‘An¬ 
telope,’ led by a band and several 
engine companies. A concourse of 
citizens escorted the rider, mounted 


to the 



graph Company, headquarters of 
the Pony Express, which stood on 
this spot. The Pony Express was 
in operation from April 8, 1860, to 
October 26, 1861.” 

RIDER’S Garb 

A description of the Pony Ex¬ 
press rider is given in the Grass 
Valley National of October 30, 1861: 
"Each rider is provided with a com¬ 
plete buckskin suit of clothes with 
the hair on the outside of the gar¬ 
ment. This is so that in the event 
of a storm the rain or snow will 
not penetrate the clothes making 
them heavy and thus retard the 
speed of the pony. 

"Four eight - inch six - shooting 
Colts are so arranged as to be half 
cocked with the impression on the 
hammers so they are ready for in¬ 
stant use. There is also an 18-inch 
knife with a tube of mercury at the 
back of the blade. This is so that 
when used the mercury rushes to 
the point of the blade and deals 
a deadly blow." 

The east-west record for the Pony 
Express was set when the news of 
Lincoln’s election was carried Itoml 
St Joseph to San Francisco in seven | 
davs and 17 hours. 

William F. "Buffalo Bill” Cody 
was probably the most famous of 
the "pony boys.” His experiences 
in fighting off tribes of Indians as 
weU as wild animals and highway¬ 
men became known the world over. 

The Pony Express ceased opera¬ 
tion on October 26, 1861, wh«i the 
coast-to-coast telegraph line was 
ctwnpleted. The venture cost the 
founders $700,000. They collected 
$500,000 in revenues during the 
span of the express—leaving a net 
loss of $200,000. Possibly it might 
have made money had not the tele¬ 
graph come along. 






Famous Stagecoach 
Bandit 'Lost' After 
Prison DisdhoTg^ 

Rv unwrtt'J pTIMNETT/ 

Anybody here Black Bart? 

Veils Faro BankVi^d Union Trust 
in the i>€rson of Vice- 
prea&y^ Wickland, is 

offerii^g Jto information 

leading ta the whereinaufl^lBlack 
Bart, alias Charles E. BiirfiH and 
C. E. Boles. The charge: Ebbing 
Wells Fargo treasure boxes, stage 
coaches and generally making a fool 
of Wells, Fargo & Company. 

If it seems ttiat you’ve read part 
of the above t)efore—you have— 
for Black Bart was the most famous 
of California stage coach robbers. 
For seven years from 1875 to 1883 
he robbed 27 Wells, Fargo & Com¬ 
pany treasure boxes. 

After pillaging the treasure box 
he sometimes left a poem in the 
abyss where gold and silver had 
been. He signed his poems: “Black 
Bart, The P08.” A newspaper of 
the day suggested his poetry was 
adding (to Wells, Fargo & Co.) “in¬ 
sult to injury.” 

Wickland is well aware that Black 
Bart was finally captured and com¬ 
mitted to San Quentin. He knows 
that Bart gave his actual name as 
Charles E. Bolton—a 50-year-old 
mining man. 

But what Mr. Wickland doesn’t 
know is where Bart (or Bolton) 
went after being released from San 
Quentin in 1888. He disappeared. 

A charge that the company paid 
Black Bart never to rob Wells 
Fargo again is heatedly denied by 
WicklanA whj) sufiefyjges.tee ye]JsJ| 

r^argo nislorical museum at Mont- 

gomery and Market Streets in San 
Francisco. 

“The chances are that Bart is 
now dead for he would be about ; 
116 years old,” Wickland said this 
morning. “However, there may be 
persons now alive who know what 
eventually became of him.” 

It is to this latter group that the 
••reward” is offered. All evidence 
will be carefully checked and any¬ 
one that definitely proves beyond a 
question of doubt what happened 
to Black Bart will be paid the 
••reward.” 

The last known relative of Bart 
was living in Alexandria, Louisiana 
in 1939. He him.self lived in De¬ 
catur, Illinois prior to coming to 
California. A check by the De¬ 
catur Herald Review failed to turn 
• up any relatives in that city. 

Wells, Fargo & Company offers 
this description: “Black Bart also 
known as Charles E. Bolton and 
Charles E. Boles. Age in 1883 50 
3 ’^ears. Height 5 feet 8 inches. Blue 
eyes. Gray hair. Wore mustache 
and Imperial beard. Does not use 
tobacco, intoxicating liquor or opimn 
In any form.” 


CALIFORNIA'S CAPITOL TOOK 
MANY YEARS TO :SETTLE DOWN' 


mr 0 - 11 By ROBERT fexiNNETT 

California’s 49ers had the darnd-;to keen 
est time getting their state capital;environs, offered their newly com- 
off the “roUing wheel” status andjpleted City Hall for the State Cap- 
“set down in a commodious looking ' ital. The legislators, still without 

ja proper home, readily accepted. 
The plight of the state’s founders I Their first session in Benicia’s City 
ith their peripatetic capital is l 4-—. _; ■ 1 


With tteir peripatetic capital isjHaU was called to order in Febru' 
being brought to the attention of; Jeoru 

present state legislators by ther^^’ 

citizens pf Benicia and Solano! Legislature remained in ses- 

County. A bill has been mtro- sion there until April, 1854, when 


duced by Senator Luther E. Gibson 
of Solano County that would make 
the only still standing “peripatetic 
capital a state historical monu¬ 
ment. This budding is in Benicia, 
located at First and G Streets. 


J Sacramento by one vote finally won 
the fight for the “permanent” state 
capitaL 

AFTER MUCH TRAVAIL i 

Two fifes, a flood, and 15 years' 
an example of the lawmakers’ legislators finally won' 

problems, Benicians cite one in- commodious looking spot.” 

stance in the fall of 1852 when (though still un- 

Icgislators thought they were per- present state build- j 

manently settled but found that i ^^e fall: 
their “commodious looking spot” 
was located below Benica’s leading 
saloon. 

DODGING BULLETS 

It was a rare day when a sen¬ 


ator wasn’t dodging six - shooter 
slugs—not from a fellow constitu¬ 
ent but from a miner's brawl in 
the capital’s “upstairs saloon.” 

The senators didn’t think a cham¬ 
ber below a drinkery was a ‘‘com¬ 
modious spot,” and in a huff decided 
to move from Benicia—they didn’t 
exactly know where, but would 
move anyway. After all, moving 
meant nothing to them. In only 
two years of statehood, the capital 
had been moved five times. 

The citizens of Benicia, anxious 


Thus ended a 20-year career of 
the mobile capitoL It began in 
San Jose on December 15, 1849, 
when the first Legislatui'e convened 
—nine months before the U.S. Con¬ 
gress passed the act admitting Cali¬ 


fornia to the Union. 

Approximately a year later, on 
February 14, 1851, the capital was 
in VaBejo at the invitation of Gen¬ 
eral Vallejo who promised to erect 
a Capitol building that would re¬ 
flect the dignity of the state and 
its legislators. 

The lawmakers found very little 
■dignity in VaUejo’s ramshackle Cap¬ 
itol and moved to Sacramento on ■ 
January 12. 1852. A devastating flood 
in the latter place caused themi 


to adjourn on May 4 to meet again 
in Vallejo on December 3, 1852. 

They stayed only long enough 
to adjourn and “carry” their busi¬ 
ness to Benicia where, to their hor¬ 
ror, found a saloon above the cham¬ 
bers. 

It was to Benicia’s City Hall on 
February 4, 1853 ~ then to the 
County Court House at Sacramento 
in April, 1854. It burned shortly 
thereafter but was reconstructed 
by November, 1854, and the Legis¬ 
lature again convened. 

In the fall of 1860 construction 
wa^ started on the first permanent 
capital building. The foundations 
were washed away by a flood on 
January 10, 1861. 

New foundations were started on 
higher ground on May 15, 1861. The 
present capital building was finally 
completed in 1874 at an estimated 
cost of $3,400,000. 

The legislators finally found their 
“commodious looking spot” I 
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The citizens of Mono Cqunty and 
especially Bishop, are not going to 
like this. 

But for many, many years they 
have been reciting elaborate tales 
about Indian hierogl 3 rphics found 
about 17 miles north of Bishop in 
Owens Valley. It is claimed that 
these Indian writings and drawings 
are the work of a lost race and 
people. 

Not so, say University of Cali¬ 
fornia archaeoligists following a 
recently completed survey. This 
study by the U.C. scientists took in 
hundreds of petroglyphs and picto- 
graphs that are found in the Owens 
Valley hieroglyphic group. 

For scores of years, Bishopites, 
through their Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, newspaper and magazine 
articles, have been telling about the 
lost race of people whose history 
was purportedly written on the 
rocks and cliff of Mono and Inyo 
Counties. 

TREASURE SECRETS 
There were even.hints that the 
scrambles of lines and circles gave 
clues to lost gold mines and secret 
treasurers. 

Tourists flocked to the old Paiute 
Indian Reservation. Some even 
asked the Indians if they could 
translate the petroglyphs. 

The Paiutes always replied they 
didn’t know their meaning. 

“Them here heap long times,” 
was the ansv/er. The Indians were 
no fools. They were getting fat 
guide fees to show off the writings. 
Why kill 'off a good legend? 

Armchair archaeoligists studied 
the writings 


glyphs pant be transcribed to 
modern day language unless we 
find the key.” 

A flat stone with a galaxy of 
figures was picked out as a “Rosetta 
Stone.” 

“This stone is the key to the 
hieroglyphics,” said a national mag¬ 
azine. “Solve these figures and you 
have the alpliabet of this group of 
Indian writings. 

This summer the University of 
California Archaeological Survey 
did just that. 

DIRECTED SURVEY 

Franklin Fenenga, of 2140 Carl¬ 
ton Street. Berkeley, archaeologist 
for the survey directed a group 
Working in the Owens Valley and 
nearby Kings River Canyon. 

Their report covering the study 
pooh poohs the “lost race people’’ 
idea. 

The petroglyphs are genuine all 
right They may be as old as 1000 
years. Maybe more. But they say 
nothing. 

“Those petroglyphs and picto- 
graphs were used a.s giant magical 
backdrops where young Indiap girls 
held their coming out parties in 
ceremonies before the entire tribe.” 
said Fenenga this morning. 

“And festive occassions they 
were,” continued Fenenga. “Nothing 
like the drab cotillions of today. 
Those Indian debuts featured the 
entombing for three days of the 
debs in pits with heated stones. 


scientists after studying Indian drawings about 17 miles north of Bishop in Owens Valley. 
Tie Berkeley archeologists found that marks hove no meaning, but ore merely "magical" 
signs used as backdrop to old-time "coming out" parties. 


Owens Valley 
''writings/' is really just the 
scientists. Indians attributed 


, to Indian 

work of some unaginc^ve witch doctor, according to U.C* 
markings to Coyote," their god of magic, expressing anger. 

—Photos courtesy Oakland Public Library. 


On the fourth day of their presen¬ 
tation to “society” the maids had 
their faces painted black. The 
I Cotillions lasted four months. Dur¬ 
ing this time the gii'Ls facial makeup 
: wa.^ enhanced at intervals with 
; white vertical and horizontal lines, 
i The designs not pertaining to the 


coming out party are actually the 


work of the tribe’s witch doctor. 
DONE BY ‘COYOTE’ 

The Indians, however, believed 
, the drawings were done by “Coy¬ 
ote” who was their god of magic. 

The archaeological survey re - 1 
ceive.s numerous requests for the^ 
deciphering of thou.sands of hiero¬ 
glyphics found in California. j 
“Our answer.” says Professor' 
Robert Heizer of 403 Coventry Road. ' 

'RoT'lrol^a'tr KAOi-1 A _ ..T _ . 


river. 


It was their belief that the rock 
taunted them into the waters by 
acting cute. 

To disuade “water baby” re¬ 
quired spitting tobacco juice on the 
rock. 
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FIRE SWEEPS ESTUAR 
Bf . *TRIAL are 


fire, fed by ex¬ 
plosions and whipped by a brick- 

Lsed’bw‘''”^.f®'* ^ large building, 
' 4 BH? A * the foot of' 

for a yesterday and! 

lor a time, threatened the ad¬ 
joining area along the estuary 
Firemen fought the blaze for 
I more than 5 hours and managed 
to save a mill and lumber com- 
fhe^h'^"'^^ separated from, 
12 feet™'"® warehouse by only* 

It it had caught fire, the entire ’ 
area might have been doomTd!( 
fire officials said. 

flames, of undetermined' 
origin, completely destroyed the! 
equipment of the Gray Body 
iManufacturmg Company and th'e' 
(Pacific Automatic Sprinkler Com- ' 
pany. 

Damage was set at $75,000 by 
Fire Chief James H. Burke. 

I Six trucks were driven to safety 
rom the body manufacturing 
^mpany^^^jire^n ^d hy W. 


aorf" Eastshore Lumber 

a as firemen 

Th > firemen were further 
hamrered by a series of explo- 
sm^s in the paint shop, wwSi 

are w up mushroom - shaped 
cloud 1 50 feet into the air. xS 
blasts, which were first believed 
to be paint, were caused by the 
explosion of acetylene tanks, ac! 
cordirig to the battalion chief. 

height of the fire- 
‘^°'PPany linemen were 
vnVtn'Lf”!-*” '^^^“PPect four high 
to tn^i which threatened 
,to topple on the fire fighters, 

i 50 pieces of equipment and 
!'50 men were caUed out, but de- 

fire 

sired fireman I 

Sfvlor ^ William 

T^Jor, ,who sprained an ankle 
One o| the ’ • 


edge of the estuary some ui',. ^ JrjbuQe Photngra 

yards from the shop. ■ to : .y(6°ya^~fehT 

Five other trucks, which had 

their tires off and could not be Pornplamt, charging Nilson 
driven, went up in the flames. ' “■? malicious mischief, was isi 
The first alarm came in at 5:48 morning by Asst. Dist. 

ip-m. from a nearby box and when , McNamara, 

^firemen arrived flames already as manager of 

fWere billowing from the center i of the firms usmg the build- 
|of the building near the Tide- 1 ^ fii'ehose after 

I water Street front. j snatching the camera and fell on 

I An old warehouse, approxi-Uu^ ^ of water. He 

mately 200 feet by 400 feet, much I pounded the camera up and 
of the building is open and the' pavement until fire- 

wind whistling through drove the ' ^ policeman took him 

flames out of control almost im- '"^^ custody, 
mediately, according to Battalion' ^ threatened other 

Chief S. F. O'Day. I Photographers and warned he 

Although one of the companies cameras, too 

occupymg the building manu-l j investigation was to be 

f a c t u r e s autom^c sprinklers today in an effort to de- 

their own sprinkling system '^hat started the blaze 

disconnected because the one-inch H 

water mam supplying the build-' 

Sf. .inadequate for its use, 

O Day said. 

Two high pressure hoses were 
kept on the side of the buildin 



Carl Nilson, 43, of 1109 Glen¬ 
dora Avenue, pleaded innocent to¬ 
day to charges of malicious mis;;^ 
chief arising from the smashing 
of the camera of 
a Tribune photographer, si a Hre 
last week. 

Nilson was arrested after he 
grabbed the camera and pounded 
it on the pavement in an effort 
to prevent the taking of pictures 
at a three-alarm fire at the foot; 
of 46th Avenue. He also threat¬ 
ened other photographers andl 
warned that he would smash theirl 
cameras. 

Nilson pleaed innocent before 
Police Judge Chris B. Fox and 
asked for a jury trial. Judge Fox 
i continued the case until tomor- 
irow when trial date will be set. 































HEY, HOLD IT, MOM! DOt 
* ‘iwfro Novg-isse* * * * 

We It to Sweeter 

By ff> Bf ^ sxM*NETT I as extracted from the wood is 

Don’t throw away that match- very sweet, it is also highly laxa- 
stick, mother, you may want to'live. It is used rpedically for the 
use it in your coffee! I treatment of vitamin deficiency. 

Such is within the realm of] The chemical is known scienti 
possibility with the announcement] fically as pmitol and is a mem 

last night by the University of 


! California’s Forest Products Lab¬ 
oratory th^it “sugar” can be re- 
I moved from pine “matc^sticks.” 

It may be that instead of throw¬ 
ing the match away after Hghting 
the fire under your morning cof¬ 
fee you will place the burned out 
match in the coffee cup to sweeten 


I'T THROW THAT MATCHS^ICK AWAY! 

f * ★ * * * * ★ ★ I* * * * 

the Coffee, If It's True Wiiat They Say 

•1 1 T n TTn- 


warrant the processing of such Laboratory on the U.C. campus; 
wood for the recovery of these 


ber of the vitamin B complex 
family. It has only recently been 
discovered by medical scientists 
and brings a price of $5 per pound 
The forest products statement i: 
the first announcement that the 
chemical can be removed from 
California Sugar Pine. 

“Our initial work/’ declared Di 
Anderson, “has revealed for the 




California Sugar Pine after years 
of research. His discovery was 
heralded at a special meeting of 
the Forest Products Research So¬ 
ciety held 4t the University Club 
in San Francisco. 

This chemical which is removed 
from the ordinai’y California 


chemicals. 

As example, Dr. Anderson points 
to the processing of southern pine 
stumps for resin, turpentine and 
pine oil. 

^ “We know very little about the 
chemicals present in the wood of 
trees growing in California,” Dr. 
jiderson continued. “This is the 
irst step of wood chemistry re- 
learch being tackled in the newly 
Teated forest products labora- 
;ory.” 

Anderson hopes to have as an 
[end result of his experiments the 
lomplete utilization of the entire 
•ee harvested in this state. 

The meeting of the Forest Pred¬ 
icts Research Society is held an- 
lually. The organization is com- 
iosed of lumber executives, state 
id national foresters and allied 
•esearch agencies. Purpose is to 


si| 

E. T. F. Wohlenberg, general man- |n| 
ager of the Masonite Corpora- 1 h: 
tion; William E. Rand, assistant 
director of the Stanford Univer-lSl 


Research Institute; J. G. En- 
manager of L. & E. Emanuel| 
:orporated, and George L. 
ake, vice-president of the 
ipson Logging Company. 


ton of wood. 

The extraction is taken from 
lumber mill waste and logging!, 
slash—in other words the waste 
products of the lumber industry 

markets for these unused cutting.'- jiarch activities conducted by dif 
irom me orauiaio- j ’ferent organizations. 

Sugar Pine is not true sugar ^“t of tne lores^ non-woodv *. Chairman of yesterday’s pro- 

T,rn"o;y.. Pphs. isr? "eSv,' 

----- — -- --- ■ ’ 




























Units 

Engaged in War-i^ames 


CAMP COOKE, Santa Barbara 
County, June 19.—Tanks and ar¬ 
tillery units of California’s 49th 
National Guard Division boomed 
into action this morning as 8000 
part-time soldiers began their 
third day of summer war games. 

Foggy skies cooled the brows 
of the Forty Niners, but the two 
days of squad problems over the 
rugged terrain of this camp have 
taken their toll: The 49th Medical 
Detachment headed by First 
Lieut. Kobert J. Rapaport of 1833 
Stanford Street, Alameda, had its 
first casualties—aching feet that 
were easily cured with hot water 
compresses. 

Two forces are at ^Var” here. 
The friendly army is commanded 
by Maj. Gen. Curtis D. O’Sullivan, 
state adjutant general. The ag¬ 
gressor force is commanded by his 
son, Maj. Curtis H. O’Sullivan. No 
battle communiques have been is- 
sued as yet.- 

RED ANT ENEMY 

While they were engaged in 
squad training and were not 
necessarily looking for the enemy, 
second platoon of Company G, 


g y ROBER' 
Tribune' '{So 


\ 


STINN ETT 
~#pdi 

159th Infantry, found a formida¬ 
ble foe. The platoon headed by 
Second Lieut..Chuck Goodwin of 
3267 Davis Street, Oakland was in 
bivouac last night and found they 
had pitched their pup tents on a 
mound of red ants. Soldiers like 
Norman Zimmer of 3402 Davis 
Street, Stan Vares, 1322 East 27th 
Street, Don Regaller, 1451 78th 
Avenue, and Ted Waltman of 240 
South 7th Street, Richmond found 
this “front” too fluid and retired 
to other positions. 

EASTBAY MEN 

. P^'mcipal detachments involved 
weeks training include 
the 159th Infantry Regiment com¬ 
manded by Col. Leonard N. Dun- 
kel of 6708 Thornhill Drive, Oak¬ 
land This unit is made up almost 
entirely of Eastbay personnel 
Saturday is graduation day for 
^ardsmen atending the National 
Guard officer candidate school. 
High man of the OCS is Private 
First Class Douglas Davies, 21 of 
320 62nd Street, Oakland. He ■^11 
be granted a provisional commis- 
sion as second lieutenant. 



By ROBERT STlNNE'rt 
The wrTsT'watclf'radio station 
is no longer confined to the comic ' 
,j[nps. 

Successful operation of a minia¬ 
ture radio transmitting station 
that can send signals up to one- 
half mile was demonstrated last 
week before the Forest Products 
Research Society meeting at the 
University Club in San Fran-' 
cisco. i 

A development of the Stanford ' 
Uni versity Research Institute, the j 
radio station was designed for ' 
operations in the logging in¬ 
dustry. The radio set’s applica¬ 
tion for timber operations was 
shown by William E. Rand, as¬ 
sistant director of the Stanford 
Research Institute. 

DESIGNS SET 


The miniature station was de¬ 
signed by Dr. Cledo Brunetti of 
the SRI staff. 

' According to Rand’s statement 
to the Society, the transmitter can 
be made as small as a cigarette 
case, a wrist watch or a lip.stick 


case. 

The transmitter demonMraled 
by Rand wa.s a^bout the ske of a 
.bad_ a sendine 
TTfni.^ iecf 

I The receivable signal range dV 


creases a.s the set is made .smaller 
because of the tiny batteries that 
must be used. The signal of the 
wrist watch radio, according to 
Rand, could only be heard within 
a radius of about 100 feet. 

FOR FIRE FIGHTERS 
The SRI urged the forest in¬ 
dustry to adopt the set for use in 
directing the fighting of forest 
fires as well as using the radio to 
co-ordinate the operations of 
woodsmen in the harvesting of 
timber crops. 


I Dr. Brunetti developed the 
transmitter while working in con¬ 
junction with the Bureau of 
Standards in Wa.shinglon, U.C. A 
small wrist band tran.smitter wa.s 
presented to Pje.sidenl Truman 
by Dr. Brunetti. 

















First Biography of a Highway Portrays 

Land Frorr Bdiind a Wheel 


Glorious 

TR 5C MAY 1 7 1953 


Reviewed by RC iEtf STINNETT 


U. S. 40, By George R. Stew¬ 
art; Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston; $5. 

Here is 311 pages is the first 
biography of a United States 
highway. 

It may seem rather strange 
that there should be a biography 
of a highway and that a major 
U. S. publisher would anticipate 
a demand for a book about a 
ribbon of concrete. But there 
was also surprise when George 
R. Stewart made a fire and a 
storm the subjects of highly suc¬ 
cessful novels. 

“U. S. 40” is another example 
of Stewart’s ability to weave a 
fascinating story around an im¬ 
personal theme. 

For some reason, as Stewart 
points out, poets and authors 
have left the highways alone. 
Yet in the 56 years or so that 
the automobile has been with 
us it has influenced history and 
everyone’s life. 

U. S. 40, as Stewart tells it, is 
a history of this country—sliced 
down the middle so you have a 
sample look. 

From the “George Washington 
slept here” country of the east 
coast to the “banjo on my knee” 
lore of the mother lode, U. S. 


40’s tale is told by StewarTTn 
both prose and illustrations. 

He is at his best when he le1.‘ 
go with his own observations 
Take the chapter entitled 
few reflections:” 

“The people of the Unitec 
States have been granted j 
natural heritage such as perhap: 
no other people have ever beer 
granted, and they have ex 
ploited it materially. Mile afte 
mile, hundred-mfle after hun 
dred-mile, stretch thb farmland: 
interspersed with mines and oi 
fields, dotted with towns an 
great cities full of manufactur 
ing plants. A jingo imperialis 
would be justified in feelin.i 
drunk with power.” 

These observations are.furthe 
pointed up in his straight fron 
the shoulder photography—non 
of the arty travel stuff. The boo! 
is built around the photographs 
Each illustration is explained ii 
the text in a manner that put 
you behind the wheel of Stew 
art’s auto as he drives over Don 
ner Pass, follows the Conestog; 
route through the midwesi 
climbs the Appalachians ant 
coasts to a stop at the Atlanti 
seaboard. 

You are given a look at Hayj 


nsas,‘^ere Stewart snapped 
four children staring right 
smack into the camera lens. 

A professional would sneer at 
“no composition” but a motorist 
(as Stewart) <would see the bare 
feet, a football in the arms of a 
young boy and the cars parked 
in front of large green lawns, 
the block after block-of fine 
shade trees almost hiding the 
white frame houses. This is a 
typical picture of America, one 
that may not have “composi- 
ition,” but a lot of Kansas. 

“U. Sf 40,” writes Stewart, 
“crossing the country by a cen¬ 
tral route, making use of natural 
passageways, touching many 
long established cities, already 
'representing a tremendous fin- 
fancial investment—seems des¬ 
tined to remain an important 
line of travel as long as our civ¬ 
ilization remains.” 

But whatever happens, “by 
following U.S. 40 you do not 
travel a parkway, and do not 
wander from national park to 
national park, seeking the spec; 
tacular in scenery. 

“Instead, accepting the com¬ 


monplace along with the spec¬ 
tacular, seeing the people and 
the country too, taking the good 
with the bad and the beautiful 
with the ugly, you gain some 
balanced impression of the 
United States of America.** 



Squaw Valley and Lake Tahofe. 

Mr. and Mrs. R obert. St in- 
nett^ whose wedding^'^as ^I'ieTn- 
^ed Sunday at Old St. Mary’s 
Church in San Francisco. The 
Rev. Claude J. Collins officiated 
at the 1 o’clock nuptials which 
were read’ before members of 
the immediate families. Follow¬ 
ing the ceremony a reception 
was held at the Hotel St. Fran¬ 
cis. 


Mrs. Gordon Bennett of this 
city was matron-of-honor and 
standing with his brother as 
best man was Charles B. Stin¬ 
nett. 


The new Mrs. Stinnett (Peggy I 
McBride Voland) is. the widow ^ 
cf Charles J, Voland Jr, and 1 
the daughter of Senatbr and ^ 
Mrs. James J. McBride of Ven- I 
tura. Bob is the son of Mr. and I 
Mrs. Curtis R. Stinnett of Pied- I 
mont. J 
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Devebper Picks ^ 

Whippb Road Site 
In Union City 

I union city Oct 
for a $25,000,000 shopS^cM^ 

were ee.^^ 

Entip?lS?arno°^ 

Dlan^/f f ® " ° o « n c e d the 
coto Ellm of the De- 

trictbS^ 

ter would bring $250,000 a year 

^Ity. anH ^pnjfi 


Lfia 


oeuT 


—v.x*uiai diiu conTmer^lfln 

~“.?e“.rc-S: 

foning is considered 

iWe^tlffh*^*® *’® incompat- 
^Thi n ® oampus location. 

The Decoto Elementary 

?ace°°of hi the 

race of criticism from citv 

councilmen and industrialist 

night stood firm on a de-l 

SS ” “l-eel Mi 

across the proposed campus] 

saS^^tL Schoenfeldl 

for negotiating 

ror a site within a 34-acre 

^^ch ®randen. 

Schoenfeld said the site was 
bemg sought in a direct effort 
to encourage residential de 
velopment in the area tL 
said, however, that the’ ctty 
^cil will have the final say^ 
Backing up the stand for 

Fad "“i wore Joseph 

Eastwood, president of Pa 

Ciftc States Steel Coi^ !nd 

ican pi„ for Amer- 

^an Forge, and city council. 

Ss " and Joseph 


ill m V I > 

World Release jn r qot i r.t^SI 

^ photograph by IWMne c^’ffaman'^bepuSUn- 
net^ublished in Life Magazine, will sooiTflPrSreBSfed 
Bbp^d by the United States Overseas Information 
Agency. 

The photo, given a full-page-play by the picture mag¬ 
azine, shows Jon Lindbergh warming himself before a 
campfh^e after a chilling 150-foot swim thi'ough the 
inky-black waters of a submerged tunnel at Bow«r 
Cave, in Maj'iposa; County. At the tunnel’s end, Lind¬ 
bergh, 20-year-old son of the famous flier, discovered a 
previously unknown vaultlike room. 

Stinnett’s camera study caught the spelunker as, 
water still dripping from his frogman’s suit, he returned 
from the vault.- ' • * 

Through release of the picture by the information 
agency, overseas readers will be enabled to visualize 
Lindbergh’s dangerous adventui'e—^nd the high quality 
of American photographic work. / 

Xi. A rrt I A _ 









D.A. Backs Conduct 
Of tSrand Jury Quiz 


By HAVELOCK HUNTER 

Alameda County Dist. Atty. 
Frank Coakley has called crit¬ 
icism of the grand jury probe 
in the assessment scandal 
“pure conclusion and general¬ 
ization.” 

Members of the 1965 and 
1966 grand juries testified yes¬ 
terday before an Assembly 
investigating committee that 
investigation was ham¬ 
pered” by “outside forces” 
and that a jury faction felt 
they were >4*u^ber stamps” 
of the D.A^ \ 
Rober ^tinnett. 1966 juror 
<and newSpapei>^hotographer 
of Oakland, charged that there 
was a conflict of interest be¬ 
tween^ the D.A. and County 
Counsel in advising the jury 
and governmental branch it 
was investigating. 

“There never has been a 
problem like that,” Coakley 
countered. “If Mr. Stinnett 
thought there was why didn’t 
he put it in his report. 

“There are 19 members 
chosen by chance from names 
submitted by our Superior 
Court judges. They are the 

community. If a district at¬ 
torney could brainwash such a 
group he must be pretty good, 
and I don’t think he’s that 
good.” 

Stinnett appeared before the 
Assembly Governmental Effi¬ 
ciency and Economy Commit¬ 
tee, chairmanned by Assem¬ 
blyman Lester A. McMillan, 
D-L.A. He made a series of 
recommendations to improve 
grand jury operations. 

Among suggestions was a 
proposal that a jury have free 
access to its presiding judge 


instead of depending upon the 
D.A. for legal advice. Stinnett 
declared that “much of the 
key advice” given by the D.A. 
to his committee “was wrong 
or was changed later in our 
term.” 

Stinnett was chairman of a 
special committee seeking im¬ 
provements of assessment 
practices after the conviction 
of former assessor Donald E. 
Feragen for accepting bribes 
for changing assessment rat¬ 
ings for clients of tax consul¬ 
tant James C. Tooke. That in¬ 
dictment was by the 1965 
grand jury. 

“If Mr. Stinnett got the 
wTong advice, I’d like to 
know,” said Coakley in refer¬ 
ence to Stinnett’s comment on 
“key advice.” 

“I don’t agree at all. Edwin 
Meese III was assigned to do 
the work assisting the grand 
jury. His duty was to present 
evidence in cases in which the 
grand jur yhad jurisdiction. 

“And he explained the law 
as it applied to the grand 
jury.” 

Meese nowi^ on leay^ 


slur upon upstanding and fine 
citizens who have served 
through the years, and it is 
an insult to their intelligence.” 

Coakley asserted that “the 
assessment case was handled 
by this office with a great 
deal of competence and skill. 
It was put together in a legal 
way and I gave it directly to 
the grand jury. The results 
showed: The assessor was 
convicted and didn’t take an 
appeal. And two of his aides 
were convicted.also.” 

Coakley noted that Stinnett 
“was not a chairman of any 
of the six standing commit¬ 
tees” but headed a special as¬ 
sessment practices commit¬ 
tee. This group “looked into 
assessment procedure of 
ranch property in Southern 
Alameda County” to deter¬ 
mine whether it should have 
been assessed at a higher fig¬ 
ure because of nearby subdi¬ 
vision development. 

Coakley said the committee 
in its “spot check claimed the 
assessment should be higher.” 
He stressed that assessments 
are a matter of “expert opin- 



as clemency secretary and ju¬ 
dicial adviser to Gov. Reagan. 

Coakley said he had every 
confidence in Meese’s leg^ 
ability: 

“Mr. Stinnett’s statements 
are pure conclusion and gen¬ 
eralization. I don’t know what 
advice he is talking about. I 
don’t know what question he 
raised on legal advice at that 
time. 

“As for being puppets, I 
am saying that it is not so 
and never has been so for any 
member who has been on the 
Grand Jury. 

“To suggest that the grand 
jurors are persuaded to do 
anything contrary to law is a 


The district attorney said 
that grand juries “can confer 
with their judge any time they 
want... if they are not satis¬ 
fied with the district attor¬ 
ney’s advice. They are so in¬ 
formed in the printed instruc¬ 
tions they receive.” 

Stinnett did not mention 
Coakley by name in his Sacra¬ 
mento testimony. Yet Coakley 
said it could be assumed the 
criticism was directed toward 
him on the assessment inves¬ 
tigation: 

“None of these things he 
now complains about were in 
any of his lengthy reports, 
which is significant. He never 
made a complaint to me.” 









Tribune Photographers 
Win Press Awards 


Tribune photographer>^n- 
' nie Wilson andJRoberf^Stinnett 


have both won seuJTW- piizes 
in different categories in the 
1968 Gold Seal News Photo 
Competition sponsored by the 
California Press Photogra¬ 
phers Association, Inc. 

They were awarded $125 
prize checks at the announce¬ 
ment ceremony yesterday. 

Wilson’s winning photo, 
which appeared Nov. 14, 1967, 
showed a policeman looking 
out through the bullethole in a 


window of the San Francisco 
jHunters Point Police Station 
'^where a sniper shot two police 
officers, one of them fatally. 

Stinnett’s photo caught a 
wry moment at the dedication 
of a new California Highway 
Patrol office in Oakland when 
an Oakland policeman stopped 
a woman motorist for a traf¬ 
fic violation directly in front 
ranks of CHP officers stand¬ 
ing at attention. The photo 
was published Feb. 15. 









Tr't^ane 

Lensmen in 

Phofo ExhibifI 

Two Tribune photographers 
are represented in the annual 
exhibit which opened today in 
. the Kaiser Center Mall of the 
be^ newspaper photographs 
'taken m California during the 
' past year. ® 

" ne 82 pictures were select- 
^ from a field of 727 taken by 
^ ^^"’bers of the California 

'V associa¬ 

tion. More than 100,000 per¬ 
sons saw them on display dur- 
in the 

-State Capitol Rotunda at Sac- 
-ramento. 

; Photo^aphers from the Bay 
^ea whose^wofk>is included 

5!"^^^X ^™gttJ and Lon- 
nie Wilson^'^^p'-THe Trihima 
Dick Dubois of the Berkeley 
Seymour Snaer of the 
san ^ancisco Examiner and 
Jim KeM of hhe San Rafael 
independent Journal. 



Incredible Journeu 

An Incredible 


tt X o I, 

. ^Gffan as a two-dav n>;U • 

lor seven days. ^ tnrssion; it lasted 

^ poss/bl? 

bring them back thev^ia Saigon. 

-n-han 

The 12 doctors iq *• 

attendants-man^’from ^5 cabin 

y,^“"‘eered their servkes^ 

that seven-day odyss^ forget 

reports on ^^the Today he 

Angeles. Next TuesdS he < 

articles; hegms a series of ; 

wl!om"SrmMrca“kDaly, 
aviation world. God” of the 

ferrying 329lSank^ammJd^®*‘'‘® of 
jeUiner 7.556 miles i?roS^h^Pa“-r 

cMd, Bu Thi Thuy y*®‘damese 

Amencan doctors foue^ t^’ 12 


Wh( 


-2 1976 

piHurfelSTTirWih!^ ‘ ^ 

had covered cnL; “ 

, WPe^ »» TST?'”'"* 

I High School " 

Of ~ "■* 

magazine and 

Photographers Assn-ha" als^''^*" 

Peared in Time ^ ®P’ 

London Times ‘he 

Poiilan magaziTO^ 








Unseen 

Elvis 

SUN JANG 1985 

It was Jane 3, 1956, three months before Elvis 
Presley’s historic appearances on the Ed Sullivan 
Show. But already the Memphis rock ’n’ roller was a 
national sensation, his records selling at the rate of 
50,000 a day. On this day, Elvis was scheduled to 
perform twice at theOakl^i^ Auditorium. Tribune 
photographe r Roberl^nnSD had the rare cjpportun- 
ity to photograph an\i chat with "The Pelvis’* in his 
dressing room before and after the show. 

Using the unwieldy Speed Graphic camera of 
the era, Stinnett shot 20 exposures (including today’s 
extraordinary cover shot of an exhausted Elvis after 
the concert). The Tribune printed only one photo 
(below). The rest remained in the archives until 
Stinnett, a 36-year veteran of this newspaper, saw 
the occasion of Elvis’ 50th birthday as a moment to 
share them. These unique photographs are published 
here for the first time. 

Elvis, then 21, greeted some of the 6,400 hyster¬ 
ical fans before and after the show. “He was as' 
happy to see and talk with fans as they were to see 
him,” recalls Stinnett. “He was very accessible.” 

The Trib’s story that day included these inter¬ 
esting quotes from Presley: 

“I don’t blow anything, other than on four cars, 
a motorcycle and stuff like that. I’ve got about 35 
jackets and pants. My income taxes are really high. 
But I’ve got a manager who can get the most out of a 
deal. He drains ’em.” 

To purchase reprints of these exclusive photos of 
EUvis, look for the order form on Page A-4 of today's 
Tribune. 




:r7,"';ii'npfins busy with TJI "‘""and photoiour; 

iitinnett and wife PorT« 

Houo. »i.h for «.n.t„g“Ttrbg 












By Harriet Swift 

Tribune eteff writer 


THU JUL -41991 


J?™- gather information for 
•S. intelligence. Navy planes were charged with 

ne^ ships or whatever else was deemed nec^- 

rf^i flight I would load the cameras 

thel ®" “P immediately after 

they returned.” explained SUnnett. 

Bush, he recalls, was a favorite with the pho- 


during the 1984 presiden¬ 
tial cainpaign, OaklanfWWbime pho- 
tographer Robert fetinn^ was 
checking photos coming over the As- 
n»w. f"Ire notiS the 

Stunned because he had taken the bictura Vi^« 

recent'l^-YS™ ““«l™>«t 

™ow, as soon as it was over we all 

^Hh “ s"‘ o“ 

Ih« ^ ^“""y way of blending with 

the present, and now Stinnett has publishJdfa de¬ 
tailed account of the war in the North Pacifip 
u«ng Gwrge Bush’s particular experiences as the 
StrS^ photographs as the 

War ‘‘2r^^ee Bush: His World 

(Pictorial Histories Publishing Co 
$14.95) has sold out its first printing gone into siq 
S 7"„ “f j relling briskly In histi^ and mUb 

chK;, riiSSh^S°Dr'' “ “■* 

StfnnS !? 17 "”™P fdCtor " * 

^ the military intelligence about Pearl Harbor 

‘positives negative^’^oT*"'^"*" “““ 5*mS£« recall old 
Bush,” said Stinnett, “and I said. ‘It’s eoiL to camor«« _ «* „ „ 

objective.’ Nobody was interested then unless it 
was going to ‘wimp’ Bush.” unless it 

Stinnett signed with a San Francisco Uterarv 

dfrrrwi?h by them when the Lente 

S F?na7v ‘S ™V"«»"iantal%lS 

biilS “Prelallaes In’ 


^ - i«.aag5Sb rn^u oia^ days — and old 

cameras at a White House 'meeting in 1990 . 


tography crew because he followed instmotionc- 

:2 otMe“h?%^'”’‘“ -‘“S 

was on top of the bombing mission) and usuallv 

darkroom afterward to poTnt out 
Sr®*** “ Stinnett develSJed the 


After an appearance on the “Today” show he 
was signed by the high-profile Scott MereditS 
(Norman Mailer’s agent) and 
‘•““■“‘"‘ary and foreiS 
Hkb book found an immediate and enthusias- 
tic fan. however, in President (formerirUeuten- 
f When Stinnett delivered a 

Ho^e la'LTNo^vISXr"^^^^ 

i same,” said Stinnett with a 

rench » wnnuer. ^ friendly gn”™^y 

laiK to — Hi Bob, how are you, look at thp^I^ 

K„ 77 «raV..‘~‘ ““K 

ron photographic officer on the USS San TJIvin4> 
and sunneit phoCa^S mafr?C 


phera were flying «, ,he n^To„atenSli^^*7; 
the annoyan^ of the pilots and crews whTthS’ght 

"are S 

., <lidn t have any training for combat ** 

^dn’i k*’”®’*' * 17 ® '™*" **a" re fire guns we 

didn t taiow what io do It the plane went C" 

than thi pilots’ disgruntlement rather 

tbaTih*^ • P‘'®*°8’'aphers’ safety which finally set- 

actuS nStril^** grounded and the 

actual photo-taking reassigned to the pilots and 

and»gy»,,7- 

quiet, determined men who were 
^ked on wi^ something like awe by the relt"? 
the San Jacinto’s 1,600 crewmen. 















n for 
with 
^apa- 
3 ces- 

3ras, 

ifter 

pho- 



“BraStol said SUnaatt. 

^ter you’re safe at home^ nnf 

there putting your HfT®: out 

You’re just gfatefSr to t aJive" ^"y- 

self-effacing pilot^sa^^stinnett ^’u^dworking, 
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atmosphere. ^ cheerful, light-hearted* 
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“None of the official records 
support him,” says Stinnett who 
the critic n knew 
remember 

vhlinl other sur¬ 

viving eyewitnesses, who all 

Raised Bush for coolness under 

“People have challenced 

but this was not some 
means of ascent’ like Lyndon 

him"nv"’ someone fly 

cI^mT * ‘’0 could 

ciaim a war record.” 
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Indeed. Stiiu 
he went to Wi 
was 20. In the 
pace to mobilia 
possible, seni^ 
ten men barely] 


Looking bad 
his head over t 
to war. “Somel 
believe it all I 
‘And to have 
who became 
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rantic wartime 
las many men as 
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In their 30s. 
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As secrets a 

WEDFEB- 8iaa!> 

I S 50 years long enough to 
keep security-classified in¬ 
formation about World War 
II a secret? President Bill 
Clinton thought so when he 
signed an Executive Order calling 
for the bulk declassification of al¬ 
most 44 million pages of National 
Archives records in commemora¬ 
tion of the end of World War H. 

In doing so, Clinton was the 
fii'st president to bend to public 
pressure and Freedom of Informa¬ 
tion requests to declassify docu¬ 
ments that have been kept secret 
50 years. Public access to the doc¬ 
uments will shed new light on old 
history, and in some cases, revise 
existing accounts of what hap¬ 
pened, and why. 

Release of the documents is 
great news to researchers of World 
War II )j4w4i4^1ude my husband 
Stiniietp a former Oakland 
TribuneVwfo^apher. He is 
writing a book on the 1941 Japa- 
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cently, his i 
new Nations 
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[Pearl Harbor, and 
preceded it. Ke¬ 
rch took us to the 
rchives in College 
fere the war docu- 
ed. 


Show botNiflldes? 


By coiiui 
Washington,! 
controversy 
stitution wasj 
giving instill 
chael Heymii 
Berkeley chii 
problem to si 
Should aiil 


jnce that week in 
jC. the Enola Gay 
[the Smithsonian In- 
)cking the Capitol, 
>n director I. Mi- 
former U.C. 
tellor, a troubling 
^e. 

libit of the re¬ 


stored Enola Gay airplane which 
dropped the atomic bomb on two 
Japanese cities, Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, in August 1945 tell both 
sides of the bomb controversy? Or 
relate only the American side? 

World War n veterans and the 
American Legion were angry. They 
said the planned Enola Gay exhibit 
in the Smithsonian’s National Aii’ 
and Space Museum was too sympa¬ 
thetic to the Japanese. They 
wanted the curator fired, and the 
script rewritten. 

A video preview of the exhibit 
now showing at the museiun did 
seem to be sympathetic to those 
who believe the bomb should not 
have been dropped, especially a 
featured photograph of a Japanese 
child, burned and alone against a 
backdrop of devastation. 

Heyman refused to fire the cu¬ 
rator, then took a dive on the sub¬ 
stance of the issue by not coming 
down on either side of the argu- 


2t more I 

hent. He determined that the 
Snola Gay exhibit will not carry ei- 
her argument. It will simply show 
lie airplane’s fuselage. 

His decision caused the contro¬ 
versy to grow exponentially. There 
IS now a new argument that says 
the public is entitled to know the 
acts on both sides — Japanese 
md American — and to be edu¬ 
cated on why the bomb was 
iropped. 

It seems everyone in the contro- 
iirersy is trying to apply the rule of 
fainiess as they perceive this issue 
m retrospect, forgetting that in war 
there is no fairness. War is not fair. 
You either kill or be killed. 

As a peacenik myself, I have al¬ 
ways tended toward the view that 
he bomb should not have been 
Iropped. But one night after a day 
)f research in the Archives, Bob 
bowed me a cache of documents 
le had discovered that day. The 
papers were written by the intelli- 
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gence chief for Fleet 
Chester Niiuitz, conm, 
chief of the Pacific Fl^- 
based on interceptedf J 
comnAiinications tliatp 
fied “Top Secret Ult ^ 
years. 

Many lives at stak 

The documents shw that in 
May 1945, the Japani|| were plan¬ 
ning to draft 10 milU® n^e citi¬ 
zens to fight off an eject ed U.S. 
invasion of Japanes, 

Hiroshima was a ® ter for one 
huge army contmge]|||w naval 
forces were massed at ^agasaJd 
and nearby Sasebo. J^jbanese citi¬ 
zens were exhorted tw >llow the 
Kusunoke doctrine th» c alled for 
suicide when defeate® ^ battle. 

This awesome information made 
us reflect on how mam lives — 
American and Japane# — would 
have been lost in the # niageddon 
battle that would hav^l^nsued had 


polemics 

our troops actually invaded Japa¬ 
nese soil. 

This top secret information 
about Japan’s plans was available 
to President Harry Truman, who 
made the decision to drop the 
atomic bomb in August 1945. 
According to Truman’s papers, he 
decided there would be fewer 
American lives lost with a quick 
end to the war. There were other 
considerations, as well, but funda¬ 
mental was the desire to save 
American lives. 

With the opening of the hidden 
secrets of World War 11, we can ex¬ 
pect to see more controversies 
erupt as the truth of what hap¬ 
pened in the war overtakes the 
often glorified war stories ^at 
have grown over 50 years in dark¬ 
ness. 


Peggy Stinnett’s column ap¬ 
pears in The Oakland Tribune 
on Wednesdays and Sundays. 










"Berkeley divers 
find histone 
WWII trawler 



STAFF WFUTER 

A Berkeley-based diving crew 
believes it has found a World 
War 11 Japanese military trawler 
sunk by a U.S. Navy war plane 
piloted by former President 
George Bush. 

The trawler, found in waters 
30 miles off the coast of the Ml- 
croneslan island of Palau, was 
discovered at noon Tuesday (8 
p.m. PDT Monday) by the five- 
member diving team, said crew 
spokesman Lewis “Chip” 
Lambert. 

“It was pretty well beaten up,” 
Lambert said in a telephone in¬ 
terview with The Oakland Tri¬ 
bune Wednesday night. “We 
hope the Palauans make it a na¬ 
tional monument. We also hope 
George Busii co mes ba^lo vMti 
It, ahcT recogmzestrusveiTiS^ 
structive and uneasy period of 
time the world went through.” 

The discovery caps a two-year 
effort by dlvers.««d,i^st Bay au¬ 
thor Ro bert Cstinn ^. a Navy 
pholugiapllei JiiTul served with 
Bush and published “George 
Bush: His World War 11 Years.” 
Bush, an ensign at the time, was 
flying a torp^o bomber named 
The Barbara Two when he spot¬ 
ted the trawler off Kayangel atoll 
in northern Palau and dropped a 
500-pound bomb. 

Stinnett and diving crew mem¬ 
ber Dan Bailey, author of “The 
World War 11 Wrecks,” poured 
over Navy records and aerial 
photos before locating the spot of 
the wreck. 

Lambert said it took only three 
hours to find the trawler. 

For several days, the crew had 
searched, unsuccessfully, for the 
aircraft wreckage of U.S. Navy 
Lt. Richard Houle, Bush’s wing- 
man. 
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Robert Stinnett is surrounded by documents he gathered while 
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for his book ‘Day of Deceit.” 


Author says FDR 
wanted U.S. in war 

By William Brand 

STAFF WRITER 

OAKLAND — It’s one of tJie enduring 
puzzles of World War II; How could the 
United Stales be so stupid as to leave 
the bulk of its Pacific fleet virtually un¬ 
manned and unprotected at Pearl 
Harbor with the very real threat of an at¬ 
tack by the Japanese growing dally. 

The answer, says retired Oakland 
Tribune photographer- turned-historian 
Robert Stinnett, is that President 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt and his Inner 
circle did so deliberately. FDR used the 
fleet as bait to draw an attack from the 
Japanese, infuriate the isolationist 
>^ericM public, move the country into 
World War II and save the free world 
Stinnett says. 

Sthmett researched the subject for 17 
ye^s, obtaining under the Freedom of 
Information Act thousands of previouslv 
top-secret, intercepted Japanese mes- ' 
sages and Roosevelt admlnlstraUon doc¬ 
uments. He lays out the scenario In a 
new book reaching stores today, "Dav of 

J,*!? '^*‘*^* About FDR and Pearl 
Harbor (Free Press. Simon & 

Schuster). 

It is the first time the messages, de- 


"■'Topographers before 
the Pearl Harbor attack, have been 
made public. 

War specialize in World 

Sr , ^P^Pord and the Unlversltv of 
California. Berkeley, said it has long 
aP^ouPated that such decoded mes¬ 
sages exist. They question the FDR link. 

“Of course President Roosevelt 
wanted to get us in the war.” said Diane 
S. Clemons, a UC Berkeley history pro- 
essor. But did FDR maneuver America 
mto war? No. he had his hands Ued. 
he American people weren't willing." 

At Stanford, historian Barton Bern- 
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% Stinnett research 
facked long paper trail 
of Japanese attack fleet 


CoDfinued from NEWS-1 
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?ein said he has not seen the 

book, but he too has doubts 
about such a link. “My conclu¬ 
sion would be that the U.S. ex- 

S jcted an attack, but not on 
awall.” 

Clemons said she intends to 
buy the book. If those messages 
are well-documented, it will be 
very interesting, she said. 

Stinnett said they are nailed 
— down solidly. 

The decoded messages — 
.coupled with Navy direction- 
finding equipment, sophisti- 
, ,cated for the time — tracked the 
.^Japanese attack fleet across the 
‘ Northern Pacific to Hawaii and 
-another attack fleet southward 
toward the Philippines. Stinnett 
says. 

Cryptographers even re- 
...corded the uncoded messages 
' broadcast from Japanese com- 
mander-in-chief Adm. Isoroku 
Yamamoto in Tokyo, telling the 
Japanese attack fleet to “Climb 
. Mt. Nitaka.” ^vlng the date and 
the time of the attack, but not 
naming Pccirl Harbor. 

Pearl Harbor was not an acci¬ 
dent, a failure of American intel¬ 
ligence or a brilliant Japanese 
. ’ military coup, he said In an in - 
: -tervlew Tn .lifs Oakland ffeffte 
Thursday. 

A document he uncovered, 
written in' 1940 by Lt. Cmdr. 
Arthur McCollum, head of the 
Far East Desk, Navy Intelli¬ 
gence, outlines an el^t-step 
• plan to lure the Japanese into 
-;5n attack. 


“Bob said, ‘Go for it’ and 1 
did,” Stinnett recalled. “1 just 
kept going and 1 met all these 
Navy communications people. 

Then for years, he filed 
Freedom of Information Act re¬ 
quests. He now has a row of 
fil ing cabinets filled with docu¬ 
ments. 

Slowly, the story — hidden 
for half a century through two 
Cong'esslonal investigations — 
emerged. _ „ 

He found that earlier in 
1940, the Navy established a se¬ 
cret delivery system for decoded 
Japanese messages and intelli¬ 
gence to Roosevelt. In the 
months before Pearl Harbor. 
McCollum routed 151 deUveries 
to FDR. 


In his book, Sthmett traces 
step-by-step how FDR put 
McCollum’s ideas into effect, in¬ 
cluding convincing the Dutch to 
shut off oil deUveries to Japan 
from what is now Indonesia, 
keeping the main fleet in Hawaii 
and launching a trade embargo 
on Japan. 

It was a dire and desperate 
time, Stinnett said. “Hitler con¬ 
trolled continental Europe and 
was bombing Britain, preparing 
for an invasion. Nazi Ihbo^ 

andTfiere was the real possi¬ 
bility that if Britain fell, America 
could find itseU in peril. 

But a Gallup poU taken in 
mid-1940 as FDR campaigned 
for election to his third term, 
showed 80 percent of Ameri¬ 
cans preferred not to get in- 


I 
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naming Pearl Harbor. 

Pearl Harbor was not an acci¬ 
dent, a failure of American intel¬ 
ligence or a brilliant Japanese 
- ' mllitaiy coup, be said in an in- 
rteniew Tn his Oakland hoifie 
Thursday. 

A document he uncovered, 
written in 1940 by Lt. Cmdr. 
Arthur McCollum, head of the 
Far East Desk, Nayy InteUi- 
gence, outlines an eight-step 
■ ‘♦plan to lure the Japanese into 
an attack. 

There’s a faint paper trail to 
the desk of FDR, he says. No, 
«^e venerable American leader 
^dn-t Sign off on the plan. But 
S^tinnett, a trained newsman, 
sed to following story like a 
uUdog, dug deeper. 

‘This is the smoking gun,” 
UStinnett says. “You can’t refute 
S3his. On the very next day, FDR 
galled in the U.S. fleet com- 
^^ander James Richardson and 
^mey had a knock-down, drag- 
gpit wanted- 


It was a dire and desperMe 
time, Stinnett said. “Hitler con¬ 
trolled continental Europe and 
was bombing Britain, preparing 
for an invasion. Nazi U-boats 
had attacked Aninrl(^iM[||||(pli|^ 
and there was the real possi¬ 
bility that if Britain fell, America 
could find itself in peril. 

But a Gallup poll taken in 
mid-1940 as FDR campaigned 
for election to his third term, 
showed 80 percent of Ameri¬ 
cans preferred not to get in¬ 
volved in another Euopean war. 

FDR knew America had to 
enter the war. But how? 

The book has won praise 
from historian John Toland, 
whose book “Infamy” suggests 
that America hid terrible secrets 
about Pearl Harbor. In a 
statement made last year, he 
said the documents reveal se¬ 
crets never before disclosed to 
the pubUc, although 11 U.S. 
presidents h ^g^ the power 



fleet kept in Hawaii. 

“Richardson believed it was 
l^oUsh,” he said. Soon Rich- 
jgrdson was gone. 


^ What’s more, despite the 
^®.600 casualties sustained by 
jCjhe United States in the attack 
j3n Pearl Harbor, Stinnett be- 
^tjeves FDR did the right thing . 
3* “We had to get into the war,” 
Itinnett said. 

A graduate of Oakland High 
chool, Stinnett, now 75, en- 
sted in the Navy in 1942 and 
erved in the South Pacific with 
])rmer President George Bush. 
Jle Joined the Tribune stafi" in 
1948. His wife, Peggy, is the Trl- 
-jBune’s associate editor and a 
TJolumnist. 


He first became interested in 


when he asked former 
Ppnbune Publisher Bob Maynard 
^6 let him go to Hawaii to visit a 
^iijecret Navy decoding station re- 
«yealed in historian Gordon 


:;^range’s 1981 book “At Dawn 
JJJVe Slept: The Untold Story of 
wearl Harbor.” 


Toland now has a memory 
problem, but his wife said 
Thursday from their home in 
Danbury, Ct., that he greatly ap¬ 
preciated Stinnett’s discoveries. 
“We want to convey our congrat¬ 
ulations,” she said. 

The now-decoded messages 
went only to a selected few — 
including top FDR aides in 
Washington, Stinnett said. But 
Admiral Husband E. Kimmel 
and Lt. Gen. Walter Short, the 
Navy and Army commanders in 
Hawaii, were not in the loop, 
Stinnett discovered. 

After the attack, they were 
blamed for lack of prepared¬ 
ness and banished from com¬ 
mand. His heart broken, 
Kimmel died in disgrace in 
1949. 

“I hope this book can help 
vindicate Admiral Kimmel,” 
Stinnett said. 

The book is dedicated to the 
late John Moss, the California 
congressman who sponsored 
the Freedom of Information Act. 


